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and Cordoba. Like them, at all events, they consist of forma-
tions that are much older than those of the Andes, and it is
probable also that they have been in existence for a much longer
time than the main mountain chain of the South American Con-
tinent. The Tandil ,.Sierra has an average height of about 750
feet, but rises to 1,400 feet near the town of Tandil; the Sierra
de Ventana is higher, and reaches a maximum height of over
3,000 feet. Between the ranges, which both run north-west to
south-east, lies a broad valley about 100 miles in width and about
140 miles long, the soils of which are generally either clayey or
sandy, and are underlaid in places by tosca. Part of the drainage
of the sierras works to the Atlantic by streams which, owing to
their fairly rapid fall, usually have well-defined channels; but
some of it finds its way inland into saline lagoons both in the medial
valley and towards the north-west. The region lying west and
north-west of the Sierra de Ventana is, in fact, distinctly one in
which evaporation is greater than the run-off, and has long been
important as a source of salt (cf. p. 46).

With the other ranges to the north-west whose eastern slopes
only are within the limits of the Pampa we are not here con-
cerned, beyond observing that on these slopes the water-table is
generally low, too low often even for lucerne, but that the soils
are fertile and capable of producing cereal crops wherever the
rainfall is sufficient. As the slopes of these sierras are exposed
to the rain-bearing air-currents, and advance sufficiently far north
in Cordoba to come under the influence of the Chaco low-
pressure system in summer, they are of considerable agricultural
importance. They constitute, in fact, the outer margin of the
Argentine corn-lands so far as distance from Buenos Aires is
concerned.

It has been remarked above that the Pampa rivers as a
rule fail to continue in the ordinary way till they empty them-
selves into the sea or into other rivers. To this there are a few
exceptions formed by rivers that are continuous, at all events
at certain seasons. One is the Rip Salado of Buenos Aires,
which originates in the north-western "section of the province
and reaches the sea by a very meandering course some distance
south of the La Plata Estuary. Another and more striking of
these seasonally complete rivers is the Rio Salado, or Juramento,
which traverses the Chaco area diagonally before entering the
Pampa in Santa Fe Province. This river derives its main supply
of water from the mountains of Salta, in a region where there
is a regular alternation of wet and dry seasons. As it proceeds
across the plains, however, it loses volume, since evaporation
and infiltration are both intense; by the time it reaches Santa